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THE GOLDEN SUNFLOWER. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. } 


NUMBER OF YEARS ago, an 
English pow’ visiting New 
York City, popularized the Sun- 
flower to such an extent that 
there was a veritable Sunflower “craze.” 
Wearing an “Oscar Wilde” (a nick- 
name bestowed upon the gay blossoms 
during the craze) me “all the rage.” 
This fad, like the “Grecian Bend” and 
other caprices of fashion, finally passed 
into oblivion and the Sunflower for 
years was almost forgotten. 
That such an ordinary flower should 
have been selected as the state flower 
of Kansas seems odd to some people 


but it proves that the ny yellow 


Sunflower still has a host of admirers, 
particularly in the state of Kansas, 

Where the b ies Foy 

On the prairies where the golden Sunflowers grow.” 

—G. L. Arnell. 

There certainly seems to be something 
so winsome in the up-turned sun- 
caressed face of an open sunflower that 
provesirresistible to many. Even while 
this flower was discredited by fashion, 
I retained a lurking fondness for it, 
and surreptitiously planted seeds in the 
back-ground of the hardy garden, 
where the unfashionable but cheery 
flowers would not be apt to offend the 
most fastidious. This proved a\happy 
choice for here the bright golden blos- 
soms peeping through the shrubbery, 
with long stems bending gracefully to 
each passing zephyr, seemed to nod a 
gladsome greeting and helped to com- 
plete a color scheme that was charm- 
ing. Certainly in the back-ground the 
Sunflower had found itself. 


Beautiful Sunflower golden thy glow 

Pleasant thy greetings where ever I go 
Out o’er the face of the sweet sun-kissed plain, 
Bending to breezes, nodding to rain. 


Over the garden fence, back from the street 
Light the longings of « ~~~ a 
jongin: who le 
Gorgeous Seniiower with petals of gold. 
—A. G. Riddoch. 

One of the many agr icultural changes 
due to war-time conditions was an in- 
crease in the raising of Sunflowers for 
poultry food and for the fertilizing prop- 
erties contained in the ash obtained by 
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GLADIOLUS--FIRE RIBBON. 
(For description see page 67) 








burning of its stalks, stems and leaves. 

In England the value of the Sun- 
flower as a producer of poultry and 
plant-food was so keenly appreciated 
that the Department of Food Produc- 
tion issued an appeal for the raising of 
large crops of Sunflowers, suggesting 
to those in charge of public parks and 

ardens, that all unused land not fit 
or food crops be used to grow them. 
It was estimated that the stalks, stems, 
leaves and flower heads (minus the 
seeds) produced on an acre of land, 
when burned, would yield about 160 
pounds of ash rich in potash. A bushel 
of the seed when crushed will yield 
about a gallon of oil similar to olive 
oil, and which is valuable in the manu- 
facture of fine soaps. The leaves of 
the plant serve as fodder and the stalks 
make goodfuel. Having demonstrated 
its worth and usefulness in a time of 
need, the Sunflower merits continued 
recognition and appreciation. 

But the Sunflower is not only useful 
but quite ornamental. A hedge of these 
tall growing plants will screen an un- 
sightly fence, furnish an effective back- 
ground for other flowers, provide a wel- 
come, cool and shady spot and do much 
to transform an ugly back-yard. If the 
flowers are cut before they grow tco 
large, their long stems, lasting proper- 
ties, and striking contrast of gold and 
green, make them desirable for use in 
vases. A large bouquet of the bright 
showy flowers, in a yellow jardiniere, 
seems actually to entice sunlight into 
a dark niche or dingy room. 

The following pretty legend indicates 
that the Sunflower which originated in 
Peru, the home of the ancient sun- 
worshiping Incas, is not so humble in 
origin as some may imagine but may 
justly lay claim to royal lineage. 

Oh, royal Sunflower, I think I know why 

You always gaze up at the azure blue sky 

Your bright, golden crown ever turned to the sun— 
I know how your life here on earth was begun. 

When the Sun, King of Day, first retired for the night 
Behind the horizon to rest till daylight, 

He hung his gold crown on a horn of the moon. 

But the stars danced so high they shook it off soon, 


And it fell to the earth to be panes by the dew. 
Oh! golden Sunflower! that lost crown is you. 


—Gussie Morrow Gage. 
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Notes on Pronuncia- 
tion of Plant Names. 
BY FRANK B. MEYER. (Ohio.) 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


N THESE DAYS the gardener and 
his art and the nurseryman and his 
business are becoming more prop- 
erly appreciated. Therefore, what- 

ever may tend to augment the dignity 
that they deserve and to increase the 
respect that is due them should be wel- 
comed. With this thought, even at 
the risk of seeming to some persons to 
be pedantic, the writer offers the fol- 
lowing notes: ; 

GLADIOLUS*—According to the dic- 
tionaries in common use the / in this 
word should sound as in ice and should 
have the accent. But Webster’s dic- 
tionary recognizes the popular pro- 
nunciation that puts the accent on the 
o. The plural would then be Gladio- 
luses. Yet, even those persons who use 
this form in speech should in writing 
or in print use the form Gladioli, which 
is really the Latin plural. The accent, 
when the word is spoken should, of 
course be upon the first i, both 2’s be- 
ing pronounced as in ice. 

RIS—This word also, like Gladiolus, 
has a Latin plural, irides, with the s 
usually sounded like z. But it, though 
still admitted by Webster, the Century 
and the Standard Dictionary, has prac- 
tically gone out of usein English. Yet, 
why should one hesitate to speak of 
Irises or to write of them? This an- 
glicized form is given by all the dic- 
tionaries. 

It is strange that so many growers 
and dealers are reluctant to refer to 
more than one Gladiolus or Iris. To 
state that “we have one of the finest 
collections of new and rare Peonies, 
Iris and Gladiolus,” is just as bad as it 
would be to declare that “ we have one 
of the finest collections of Peony and 
other herbaceous perennial.” 

NARCISSUS.—Webster gives, as the 
plural, Narcissuses and Narcissi. The 
first of the two forms is the one used 
7. people who dislike the Latin form. 
(The Standard and the Century, strange 
to say, seem to omit the plural form. 
This may be due to the editors’ atten- 
tion being absorbed by telling about 
the man Narcissus whose name was 
given to the plant.) 

PEONY.—This word in Latin is Paonia 
and for this reason many persons still 
write it Paony. But if the word is 
anglicized to the extent of dropping 
the final a of the Latin it is better to 
go farther and to leave out the first a 
also. The Standard seems to be the 
only dictionary that sanctions the pro- 
nounciation Piony or Piny. This is a 
close approximation to the sound of 
the word in Latin. It is still rather 
common, but would better go out of 
use altogether. The plural presents 
no difficulty. 


*Note hy the Editor: 


We must disagree with Mr. Meyer that the accent 
should be on the letter “i.” It should be on th 
lable “di” as we understand it, and then the pro- 
Sensieten would be Gla-di-o-lus rather than Glad-i- 
o-lus. 
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The Aspedistra. 


I have just read Mrs. Austin’s com- 
ment on the article which had made 
its ap ance in a previous number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER on the culture 
of Aspedistra. She also mentions tha* 
she has two plants of this magnificent 
subject. I chance to own twenty and 
have found them the most satisfactory 
of any house plant (either kept in or 
out in the shade.) If planted in the 
sun, in time, those dark, glossy, var- 
nished plants will be as worthless as a 
ripened hill or bunch of corn leaves. 
Aspedistra Lurida Variegata is very 
pretty but for my part the palm effect 
of the dark green suits me best. I am 
trying to plant in water, and to date it 
has been in the urn a week and shows 
no sign of decay. 

Since the roots multiply on the order 
of the large flowering Cannas, they can 
be divided down to one or two and in 
another year’s time will be a fine clump 
again. We separate no lower than 12. 


JESSIE E. LUNDBURG. 


Fifty Years Acquaint- 

ance with the Gladiolus. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 

BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 


(Continued from June issue.) 


As stated in the May issue, the va- 
rieties did not increase much up to 1890, 
and this resulted in a reaction unfavor- 
able to the Gladiolus and the popularity 
of this beautiful flower was on the 
wane. This condition brought forth 
the champions of mixed collections, 
the most prominent being Mr. H. H. 
Groff of Canada, and Mr. Arthur 
Cowee of Berlin, N.Y. I think it was 
about the year 1902 that I wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Cowee that I did not be- 
lieve the mixed varieties would make 
the Gladiolus popular with the pro- 


fessional grower and the public. It . 


took only a few years to demonstrate 
that I was correct in my opinion. 

Two varieties were introduced that 
revolutionized the cut flower trade in 
Gladioli. These two were America, 
introduced by Mr. Frank Banning, and 
Mrs. Francis King. by P. O. Coblentz; 
and the greatest glory is, that they are 
American productions. A good many 
new varieties have appeared and dis- 
appeared since the advent of these two 
kinds, which have stood the test of 
time, and they are just as popular to- 
day as they were twelve or more years 
ago. Many new varieties were intro- 
duced during the last fifteen years and 
the introducer claimed they would 
supersede America and Mrs. Francis 
King as a cut flower for the trade, but 
up to date none have done so. About 
the great impulse Gladiolus culture re- 
ceived from these two varieties I will 
have something to say in my next 
article. 

Please remember that up to 1914 I 
was an amateur and bought only in 
small quantities; if other growers have 
had the same poor experience I had, 
there would not be much demand for 
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mixed varieties today. The first one 
hundred corms I received from Mat- 
thew Crawford in 1890. It was not an 
extra fine mixture and had only a few 
large flowers, the greater number had 
small flowers. In particular a small 
Lemoine of cream yellow color with 
dark blotches in the throat; this va- 
riety increased so much that I started 
pulling it up the second season and by 
the fourth year they were all pulled 
out, but of the good ones none were 
left also. For increasing, that little 
Lemoine beat anything in the Gladiolus 
line I ever saw, it had no bulblets, but 
the old corms divided each season to 
three ormorecorms. My next venture 
was with 100 corms received from Mr. 
Groff, Canada, and the result was no 
better ; there were some extra fine va- 
rieties in this mixture, but they de- 
creased and the poor ones increased so 
much that after planting them four 
years I threw the balance away. 
[ To be Continued. | 
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LaFrance Rose from garden of H. M. Marshall, 
Mississippi. It had about 100 blooms on it April 15, 
1919. Mr. Marshall had an interesting article en- 
titled, ““ A Rose Garden,” in the April, 1918, issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Hyacinths from Seed. 


A subscriber wants to know about 
growing Hyacinths from seed. He re- 

rts that some Hyacinths which he 

as planted in pots and boxes have de- 
veloped large seed pods, and would like 
to know how to handle the seed for 
germination. Ic is suggested that 
naturally the seed should be planted 
soon after ripening or attaining full 
size. Are the seedlings likely to be 
true color of parents? Doubtless some 
of our friends with experience in Hy- 
acinths can answer this question fully. 


Have you done your share toward 
the prize list of the A. G. S. for the 
show in August? The list is not as 
large as it should be. 
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Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 
SUMMER FLOWERING TREES. 


Several trees flower in summer here and 
add to the interest of the Arboretum at a 
season of the year when there are com- 
paratively few flowers or ripe fruits to be 
seen. The most important of these trees 
are the Lindens, a genus of many species, 
the earliest of which begins to bloom about 
the middle of June and the last five or six 
weeks later. Lindens grow best in damp, 
moist, well-drained soil, and the European 
species take more kindly to cultivation in 
this part of the country than the American 
or Asiatic species, the handsomest Linden 
trees planted in the neighborhood of Boston 
being forms of the natural European hybrid 
to which the name Tilia vulgaris belongs. 
There is a large collection of Lindens in 
the Arboretum arranged in the meadow on 
the right-hand side of the Meadow Road in 
which can now beseen specimens of most of 
the species and of several forms and varie- 
ties, many of the trees being now large 
enough to flower. The fact that, with the 
exception of Tilia japonica which is the first 
Linden here to unfold its leaves, none of the 
Asiatic Lindens now promise to be large or 
useful trees in this climate is surprising for 
the trees of eastern Asia usually flourish 
here, and as a rule are better able to adapt 
themselves to New England conditions than 
allied European trees. It is always possible, 
however, that by crossing some of the Asi- 
atic species with the European species new 
and valuable forms may be obtained, for 
hybrids between American and European 
Lindens, like Tilia spectabilis and its variety 
Moltkei, are trees of great beauty and re- 
markable rapidity of growth 

Sophora Japonica is in spite of its name a 
Chinese tree which has been cultivated ir 
Japan for more than a thousand years, and 
as it first reached Europe from that country 
was long considered a native of Japan. It is 
a round-headed tree which in Peking, where 
it has been much planted, has grown toa 
large size and looks from a distance like an 
Oak-tree. The leaves and branchlets are 
dark green, and the small, creamy white, 
pea-shaped flowers, which open here in Au- 
gust, are produced in great numbers in nar- 
row, erect, terminal clusters. There are 
also in the collection the form with long 
pendent branches (var. pendula) which 


_rarely flowers, and a young plant of the form 


with erect branches (var. pyramidalis). The 
form of this tree with flowers tinged with 
rose color (var. rosea) is not in the Arbore- 
tum. The Sophoras are on the right-hand 
side of the Bussey Hill Road, opposite the 
upper end of the Lilac Group. Near then 
the jas are growing. They also be- 
long to the Pea Family, and the better known 
Maackia amurensis is a native of_ eastern 
Siberia; it is a small tree with handsome 
smooth, reddish-brown, shining bark, dull, 
deep green, pinnate leaves and short, nar- 
row, erect spikes of small white flowers 
which open here soon after the middle of 
July. There is a form of this tree (var. 
Buergeri) in northern Japan which differs 
from the Siberian tree in the presence of 
soft down on the lower surface of the leaf- 
lets. The species discovered by Wilson in 
central China, M. hupehensis, is growing well 
in the Arboretum but has not yet flowered. 
Oxydendrum arboreum, the Sorrel-tree or 
Sour Wood, is a native of the southern Ap- 
palachian mountain forests and the only 
tree of the Heath Family which can be 
grown in this climate, with the exception of 
= Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) and the Rose 
y (Rhododendron maximum) which are 
al at the north and only exceptionally 
trees in a few favored valleys of the southern 
mountains. The Sorrel-tree in its native 
forests grows fifty or sixty feet high, but at 
the north as it begins to flower abundantly 
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when only a few feet tall, it is not probable 
that in this climate it will ever attain a con- 


siderable size. It is well worth growing, 
however, for its bright green shining leaves 
which have a pleasant acidulous flavor and 
in autumn turn bright scarlet, for its white 
Andromeda-like flowers erect on the branches 
of spreading or slightly drooping terminal 
clusters, and for its pale fruits which in the 
autumn are conspicuous among the brilliant 
leaves.— National Nurseryman. 


I. S. Hendrickson’s List of 
Twenty-five Best Gladioli. 


In a very interesting article on Gladi- 
oli in the Journal of the International 
Garden Club for December, 1918, I. S. 
Headrickson gives’his selection of 25 
best varieties which we are pleased to 
print herewith together with his de- 
scriptions thereof. It is not often that 
a grower of Mr. Hendrickson’s long 
experience takes time and has the 
courage to select a list of what he con- 
siders the best varieties and, therefore, 
we are especially pleased to present 
this list with his descriptions and notes 
on same: 

Alice Tiplady— Large flower, beautiful orange saf- 
fron color. 

America—Large fiower, flesh pink, beautiful. 

Attraction—Deep, dark rich crimson, with a v 


conspicuous large pure white center and throat. 
most beautiful and attractive sort. 

Baron Hulot—Rich deep color of an indigo shade. 

Cardinal—Perfect flower and spike, very large and 
the brightest, clearest and most intense cardinal- 

let yet seen. Very rich and showy. 

Dawn (Groff’s)—Strong, vigorous grower. Flowers 
salmon, shading to light; claret stain on lower petals. 

Desdi I flowers’ of ashy-rose color, 
striped violet; large dark ~~} blotch edged with 
ivory-white. 

Empress of India—Rich dark maroon, almost black. 
A rare color. 

Evelyn ett flowers of { sree substance, 
are a "peautiful le of -pink, darker at the 
edges, fading to it ink at the center with brilliant 
scarlet blotches on ; the entire flower 
aowing., a - aE, et lustre. Very tall 
spike. xtra fine form and color. 

bm pm mg large flowers of salmon-pink 
tinted with flames of carmine ; throat blush with car- 
mine lake pencilings ; long well filled spike. 


gracefu. spikes, showing half a 
at the sametime. Color, 
intense fire-scarlet. ore 





brilliant than Brench- 

, Cardinal, Mrs. F. King or any other variety. 

= become the leading cut flower variety of its 
co 


Florence—V' 
white center. i 

Glory— Each + seme petal i is exquisitely ruffied and 
fluted. Stalks very robust and produce from eight to 
twelve massive beautiful flowers, which expand wide 
open and are delicate cream pink with a neat crimson 
stripe. 


no flower, bright lilac, large 


Halley—The predominating color of these flowers is 
delicate salmon-pink with a slight roseate tinge, 
though the lower | petals bear a creamy blotch with a 


stripe of bright red thepagh the center, the whole 
producing a delightful 

La Luna—The large ee buds open as pale yel- 
low, changing to nearly white when expanded. 

Ligionnaire—A splendid shade of cameo pink with 
crimson blotch edged with pale yellow. Strong spike 
of well set flowers. 

Marvy Fennell—Beautiful deep lavender flowers on 
a tall slender spike. Lower petals pencilled with 
primrose-yellow 

Mrs. F. King—Light scarlet of pleasing shade. 

Mrs. F. Pt The flowers are very large, 
well expanded, of a lovely flushed salmon-pink, with 
brilliant carmine, or deep blood-red blotches in the 
throat, presenting a vivid contrast of orchid-like at- 
tractiveness. It is of the Lemoinei type in form and 
color —- —_ a Dyna nam stem, ~ — takes 
up water freely and opens up perfectly nearly every 
flower after being cut and placed in water. 

Niagara—tIn color the flowers are a delightful cream 
shade with the two lower petals or capmenss blending 
to canary-yellow. The throat is sp! with car- 
mine, and the lower ends of the outside petals are 
also blushed with carmine. 


Peace—Flowers are large, of form, correctly 


700d 
placed on a heavy, straight Ee. Beautiful white, 
with pale lilac feathering on erior petals. 
Schwaben—Delicate pale yellow, dark blotch in 
center. 
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Sulphur King—This is one\of the most valuable yel- 
low varieties ever produced. It produces a very 
long spike cf the clearest sulphur-yellow flowers. 

Scribe—A beautiful, large well-opened flower and 
an enormus spike. Color like the fine old Eugene 
Scribe, tinted white ‘reely striped carmine. 

Wild Rose—A remarkable variety and one that will 
gain in prestige as it becomes known, for it ranks 
with the very . Color, very bright rose or blush 
tint, exceedingly delicate and pretty, and needs only 
to be seen tc be 5 ee In its particular color 
= anaes alone xceedingly fine for forcing under 
glass. 





An artistic Rone, he Gladioli. The dark one is 


ag of T. Dabney Marshall, Missis- 
arshall’s article entitled, “A Roseiess 
Garden” appeared in the February, 1918, issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


From t 
sippi. Mr. 


A Long Lilac Season. 


Beginning with the Chinese Syringa pu- 
bescens, and ending with that other Chinese 
species, Syringa villosa, or perhaps with the 
tree lilacs which come later still, the display 
may be carried over many weeks. S. villosa 
is fairly well distributed. It makes a fine 
round-topped bush, and its late flowering habit 
adds much to its value. It should never be 
planted for its fragrance, though, for truth 
to tell, the odor is far from agreeable. 

It is quite contrary with S. pubescens, 
this being one of the sweetest of all known 
Lilacs. It is a tall shrub with small leaves, 
and short broad cluster of pale, Lilac colored 
flowers. While not strikingly handsome, it 
is very highiy valued for its early flower- 
ing habit as well as its pungent and de- 
lightful fragrance. Unfortunately it is not 
readily propagated, for it never produces 
seeds here and cuttings do not strike as 
easily as those from most other lilacs. 

Among the other excellent lines which 
would seem well worth a place in gardens are 
S. Lutece, red violet ; S. Wolfii, violet purple ; 
S. Waldeck Pousseau, pink ; Toussaint 
Louverture, red purple ; S. Maurice de Vil- 
morin, lilac colored ; Congo, dark red purple; 
Macrostachya, pale pink ; Marliensis pallida, 
pale pink; Justi, pale blue ; Ludwig Spath, 
red purple. 

The Arboretum experts consider that the 
last named, with Philemon, which it much re- 
sembles, are the handsomest Lilacs with dark 
red purple flowers. Marie Legraye siill holds 
first rank as the best of the single white 
flowered Lilacs. Some French white flow- 
ered Lilacs have been introduced in recent 
years, but have not been grown in this 
country long enough for their value as gar- 
den plants to be determined.— Horticulture. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Flower Show Suggestions. 


Our friend, Geo. Churcher, of England, has sent us a 
circular issued by the Midland Daffodil Society, Birming- 
ham. There are some interesting ideas contained in it, the 
most important of which is a requirement which reads as 
follows: 

Each exhibitor will be required to give the secretary, on the 
first day of the exhibition, a list of the prizes won, fogether with the 
names of the flowers exhibited, for publication in the report and for 
checking with the books. 

This seems to be putting the exhibitor under rather 
difficult conditions, because the exhibitor cannot be sure of 
prizes won without referring the matter to the secretary or 
chairman of the exhibition committee. However, the ex- 
hibitor can furnish the names of the flowers exhibited all 
right enough and he should do it, and this would be an ex- 
cellent idea in connection with any flower show, but this 
necessitates awaiting the finishing of the work of the judges, 
and also necessitates the presence of the exhibitor at the 
flower show when the work of the judges is finished. 

From our experience at flower shows in the U. S., the 
judges have no regular schedule of time for doing their 
work. They seldom start when advertised to start and 
they finish at their own convenience. The judges should 
be subjected to some rules as well as exhibitors, and ex- 
hibitors who do not have their flowers staged at the time 
advertised, should not be allowed in competition, and on the 
other hand, the judges should commence work exactly when 
advertised in the prize schedule and they should keep at 
work on the job until finished. If the judging were com- 
pleted at some definite time, then the exhibitors could be 
required to furnish the secretary with a list of winning 
varieties as indicated in the above requirement from the 
English circular referred to. 

There is opportunity for improvement in the handling 
of flower shows in this country and too much latitude is at 
present given both exhibitors and judges. By all means let 
us have more uniformity and iet us have the names of win- 
ning varieties reported officially and not depend on casual 
reports. 

MADISON COOPER. 
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Join the American Gladiolus Society. 


Those who are greatly interested in the Gladiolus should 
join the American Gladiolus Society. The society needs 
the support of all lovers of the Gladiolus. Gladiolus lovers 
should not be too critical as to the personal benefits to be 
derived from membership in the society. It is surely worth 
the price of the yearly dues, $2.00, to be associated with a 
national organization with so worthy a purpose and the 
possibilities for good work of such an organization depends 
on the number of its members. The society is ten years 
old, and it has done much good work in spreading knowl- 
edge, testing varieties and conducting flower shows. H. E. 
Meader, Dover, N. H., has agreed to give all new members 
joining before the next annual meeting in August onedozen 
blooming size corms of the beautiful Kunderd variety, 
Myrile, and under the present arrangement with the society, 
THE FLOWER GROWER is sent frée to each member during 
the life of his membership. The present is a very oppor- 
tune time for joining. 





Mrs. Hammond’s Sunflower article on our front cover 
page this month is worthy of careful perusal. The Sun- 
flower, although extremely plebeian in its characteristics 
and somewhat coarse as a flower, is worthy of a place in any 
garden. The editor grows Sunflowers with the least pos- 
sible effort. They come up freely as “volunteers” each 
year as they are allowed to gotoseed. Then it is only a 
question of pulling out the ones not wanted. They do ex- 
ceedingly well in a moist situation. The unusual trait of 
keeping its face toward the sun from morning until after- 
noon, which the Sunflower possesses, makes it most interest- 


-ing, and although the common Sunflower is rather coarse 


and heavy, yet if one wishes to specialize on the Sunflower 
there are a large number of fancy varieties which are quite 
attractive. 





In days gone by, and indeed at the present time, origi- 
nators and growers of new varieties of flowers sometimes 
send stock out for trial with the request or understanding 
that it be returned at the end of the growing season with 
its increase. We do not think that this is the customary 
way, and indeed we believe this plan is a little old fashioned, © 
and that most stock sent for trial becomes the property of 
the party who does the trying. 

Speaking from a personal standpoint the editor has te- 
fused te accept for trial stock which he cannoi add to his 
collection if pleased with it, or throw it away if not pleased 
with it. Is it fair to ask that stock sent for trial be returned 
to the originator? Is it reasonable to expect the man who 
does the trying to furnish his time and effort for the purpose 
of giving a report to the originator and then lose the stock 
at the end of the growing season? We would be glad to 
have an expression of ideas on this subject. 





The first three weeks of June, 1919, were certainly the 
greatest growing period that we have ever experienced in 
northern New York. It seems as though nature were trying 
to make up for the cold and backward spring by giving us 
extreme heat with enough moisture to balance it. Vegeta- 
tion is probably as far advanced at this date, June 23rd, as 
the average season. Weather conditions the country over 
seem to have been somewhat similar, and it is probable 
that those who were able to get their plantings made on 
time have been satisfied with the progress which crops have 
made to date. 
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| Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. } 








The Elderberry Bushes 
in the Old Fence Row. 


T WAS in one November 
that I first saw the old 
fence row and thought 
how exceedingly ugly it 

was and wondered why it 
had been leftsolong. There 
were evidences that at one 
time there had been a well 
built rail fence there divid- 
ing the grain and. meadow lands of 
afarm. It had been a long fence and 
one end had reached to the road thus 
fencing the yard on one side of the 
farmhouse. That the owner had taken 
pride in the building of the fence was 
shown by the evenness and care with 
which the rails had been !aid—in those 
occasional places that still remained 
intact. There were other parts so 
touched by time that the lightest breeze 
mingled the dust of the forest monarch 
with the soil so often trod by the builder 
who, long before, had, like the monarch, 
returned to dust. 

Time passed, the village progressed 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 








Roses hung their wreaths of 
loveliness there and birds 
nested in the tangles of 
scrubby bushes and bitter- 
sweet dining on berries in 
fruiting season. Then Eld- 
erberry sprouts—whips we 
used to call them—began to 
grow and found environ- 
ment ideal. More and more 
grew, crowding out the 
tangle in that great law, 
“The survival of the fittest.” They 
bloomed and fruited again and again, 
and the old fence row became a beauty 
- a shrubbery row unsurpassed. 

all and wide and in perfect symmetry 
it grew, and covered itself with creamy 
lace-like blooms. Strangers paused to 
admire and “didn’t know that just 
gaa bushes could be so beauti- 
u ag 

More homes were established, many 
of them by people who loved flowers 
and vines and trees and were apprecia- 
tive of the beautiful in nature, and 
they loved the old fence row. The 
renters were proud of their Elder shrub- 








An Elderberry bush by the stone pile. 


and the fence row marked the line be- 
tween two city homes. The old farm 
house of the original owner was won- 
derfully draped and festooned with 
pendulus wistaria, whose subdued violet 
coloring made harmonious contrast 
with the weather worn gray of the 
building and seemed a constant droop- 
ing reverence to the memory of the 
one who had planted it in years agone. 

It was now a renting house, having 
become the property of a wealthy mag- 
nate in a distant city, whose foresight 
and speculative instinct had led him to 
make the purchase. 

Perky bungalows had sprung up on 
one side, and on the other and beyond 
the fence row, was a staid cottage also 
rented. Neither renter cared for the 
fence row. 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, | 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Nature heals her wounds and hides 
her scars, and in springtime wildflow- 
ers bloomed in the old fence row. Wild 


‘ 
> 


bery and the neighborhood became the 
most desirable residence section of the 
little city. It was fast becoming ex- 
clusive and there came a hint of aristoc- 
racy in the air. Even the Elderberry 
shrubs held their beautiful blooms in 
lofty gracefulness. Were t*ey, too, 


becoming proud and haughk Who 
knows ? 
About this time the owne. f 


the strife and turmoil of ag ily, 
bethought himself of his plac. in the 
country town, and great was his sur- 
prise at the progressive changes there. 
He flattered himself on his business 
fore-ight in purchasing property in 
that section, but, looking at it witha 
speculative eye, the old house looked 
pretty much run down, it needed paint- 
ing, sure, and, seeing the Eiders—there 
were bushes everywhere. The time of 
his visit was midwinter and the bushes 
and parts of old rails, and small piles 
of stone that had been placed there 
because they hindered the plow of the 
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farmer, were plainly visible, and the 
magnate gave orders that the fence row 
he cleared of wood and stone, and the 
bushes dug out and burned. 

The old house is gone, and in its 
place a modern one on whose spacious 
porch the magnate spends his summer 
days, and the line where the old fence 
row was, is now marked by great 
square posts made of cement blocks. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Labels. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. | 


Woop.—White pine stakes well 
painted with white-lead and linseed 
oil, and labeled with lamp-black and 
linseed oil may be depended upon for 
years of service, whether in or out of 
the ground. The little pointed white 
pine labels are better bought unpainted, 
if for outdoor service, aS the paint put 
on at the factory fluffs off from ex- 
posure to the weather, and carries the 
writing with it. The unpainted labels, 
if written on with proper pencil, are 
perfectly good for one season, and so 
cheap it does not pay to use anything 
else, or to go to extra trouble with 
them. The pencil I have used is Eber- 
hard Faber, weatherproof 6639. The 
common purple indelible pencil is in 
favor with many plant shippers, writ- 
ten dry and then developed by the 
moisture of the package. The writ- 
ing can be safe-guarded by dipping the 
tag, when perfectly dry, in viscol. 

PAPER.—Tough manila tags, written 
on with the weatherproof pencil, prob- 
ably also with the indelible pencil and 
then soaked with viscol, will stand the 
weather several years. 

Viscol is sold by the shoe stores for 
weatherproofing shoes. It isarubbery 
petroleum material thinned with gaso- 
line, presumably. 

ZINC.—Zinc strips, stamped with 
combinations and repetitions of such 
marks as 1, X, O, will last a lifetime, 
either in the ground or out of it. Of 
course a record must be kept of the 
marks. There is a chemical mixture 
which, written on zinc with a guill, 
gives a dead black record which will 
stand the weather or soil for many 
years. I have forgotten the formula. 

NotTe.—From Henley’s “Formulas,” 
a copyrighted book, I copy the follow- 
ing, which I think is the one! used: 
“ Verdigris and sal ammoniac, of each 
4 ounce; lenigated lampblack, 4 oz.; 
common vinegar, quarter pint; mix 
thoroughly.” This should be mixed 
and kept only in glass. 


B. C. AUTEN. 


Gladiolus —Fire Ribbon. 


[ Subject of illustration on front cover page.) 


An unusual type of the Gladiolus. 
Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, 
Ind. As shown by the illustration, 
there are many blooms open at a time, 
and the spike is a long, fiery band of 
glowing red. It is exceedingly rich in 
tone and strikingly showy and of un- 
usual form. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING 
OF GLADIOLI. 


It is quite interesting to read the dif- 
ferent tables that appear from time to 
time in THE FLOWER GROWER as to 
the number of days frorn _— to 
blooming, or the cutting of the first 
spike. Different varieties, no doubt, 
require a longer or shorter time to 
bloom, take for instance, Pink Beauty 
which is the first in the market, fol- 
lowed close by Halley or some other 
(as there are others) variety. Then 
comes Mrs. Francis King, America, etc., 
coming in later even if planted at the 
same time. Weather conditions, loca- 
tion and soil also make a difference, 
and the size and vitality of the corm 
has much to do with the growth of the 
bloom. To get at the point of earli- 
ness a good suggestion would be for 
all growers who wish to try it out ina 
certain locality or zone, plant at the 
same time. Take for instance the 
west, in a certain district in Ohio 
growers should plant one or more va- 
rieties of the earlier sorts on a certain 
day, plant a hundred or five hundred 
bulbs of a certain size, note the time 
of planting also the date of cutting the 
first spike when the bloom opens. Then 
jump to Massachusetts, New York or 
Jersey, each section planting the same 
way. This could easily be done by a 
notice in THE FLOWER CaowEn callin 
attention to the fact, reminding a 
growers interested in the matter to 
Papa and make a report to THE 

LOWER GROWER in a certain month, 
giving their respective location where 
grown, with weather conditions, etc., 
and by these means! think a true table 
of earliness could be arranged for each 


locality. I think when a grower sends: 


in his table his locality should be given, 
then all growers in that locality would 
have a guide to go - Below I give 
a table I made up of the following va- 
rieties, the location beimg Southern 
New Jersey : 

Pink—Pilanted May 18, cut Juhy 22—65 days. 


Early 
Jessie—Pilanted May 18 cut July 17-2 days. 
Mrs. Frank Pendieton—Pianted Mzy 15, cut July 22— 


ys. 
Panama—Pianted May 2, cut July 27—88 days. 

My: Planted May 16, cut July 23-69 days. 

Ch White—Planted May 20, cut July 26—68 days. 
d May 17, cut July 25—70 days. 
ifen—Planted Ma: 








Carmen Sylvia—P 


In the Sept. issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Mr. Miller states that a good 

lan would be to average the bloom 

om the time a certain number of 
corms planted. I think as soon as the 
first spike is ready to cut from the 
time of planting, should give the time 
it took for that certain variety to bloom. 
I think if corms are all of a size, and 
of good vitality and the same variety 
they will all bloom at the same time. 
As the subject is a very interesting 
one, comments from experienced grow- 
ers giving location, weather conditions, 


size of corms, etc., would be of interest 
to all growers of Gladioli. Then we 
would know which are the earliest, 
medium, or late blooming varieties. 
This last year I started to plant about 
the 18th of April and about every ten 
days or two weeks until the 18th of 
June when I put in my last lot of miix- 
tures of different size corms which 
gave me flowers up to Nov. 3rd when 
cut the last. 
HERMAN KIRSCHT. 


—- — 


PRICES OF GLADIOLI. 


There is such a wide variation in the 
prices at which the same varieties of 
Gladioli are offered by different grow- 
ers that it may well be asked how are 
these prices arrived at? Is it reason- 
able that one variety should be offered 
at 80c. per dozen in one price list and 
at $1.50 in another ? 

Of course it is possible that these two 
prices may represent a difference in 
quality, or a difference in size, but even 
where the size is definitely stated there 
is gy the same difference in 
price. Quality is safely left out of ac- 
count, for surely no grower who cares 
anything for his reputation—and his 
trade—will advertise inferior stock. 
That some are unscrupulous, or care- 
less, is evident. I have bought stock 
that was so diseased that I wouidn’t 
plant it, but the deaier who sold it to 
me will never have the opportunity of 
selling me se more at aty price, 
unless he admits his error and makes 
it good. At any rate quality alone will 
not account for the big difference in 
price cited above, which is taken from 
two retail price lists of this year. 

Suppose one variety is listed very 
low, and another very high—both in 
the same catalogue. How account for 
it? Mrs. Frank Pendleton at 80 cents 
is low and Red Emperor at $5.00 per 
dozen is high. Isn’t it fair to assume 
that this grower aed ml or even a 
large surplus, of Pendleton, and only a 
small stock of Red Emperor? And 
that he wants to sell a lot of his Pendle- 
ton stock, but isn’t particular about 
selling much of the other ? 

That is the way I have regulated my 
own prices. The figures quoted above, 
however, were from another list, which 
seems to me to indicate that others 
may use the same method. It has 
been suggested to me that this is not 
the proper way to decide prices: that 
if one has a surplus he should whole- 
sale it to other dealers, rather than re- 
duce the price so as to sell it as a 
bargain at retail. 

hich is the proper method? Every- 
one who issues a price list must have 
some basis for determining how much 
he will eo for each variety. Shall 
he make a low price where he has a 
surplus, as when a variety moves 
slowly, or when he has grown more 
than he needs; or shall he in every 
case keep the price up to where other 
growers hold it? 
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Nothing that has been said here 
should be taken as meaning that there 
has been, or could be, any concerted 
attempt at regulating prices to a uni- 
form level. There are bound to be dif- 
ferences of'a few cents up or down. The 
question we are discussing is whether 
or not the quantity of stock in the 
hands of any grower should regulate 
his own prices, without reference to 
other growers. 

My own belief is that (the advertising 
cost being the same) it would be best 
to dispose of a large surplus to the 
wholesale trade; but that the small 
surplus is best taken care of by reduc- 
ing prices per dozen, even to the “bar- 
gain” point. 

The large grower, with the large 
supply, may not have to meet this ques- 
tion, for he can sell to small growers. 
But the small grower with a surplus of 
a few hundred in any one variety cannot 
interest the large grower, and either ~ 
has to reduce prices, or keep his stock 4% 
when he doesn’t want it, or perhaps | 
throw some of it out on the dump. 

It is the old question of supply and 
demand, and how best to bring the 
two together. 

We have not pretended to cover the 
whole question. We hope some one 
else will continue. And it will at least 
be interesting to find out whether the 
practice .of regulating prices by the 
quantity of stock on hand, is general 


or not. 
. a & 


POSIES AND PIGS. 


It’s a far cry from posies to pigs, but a — 
seeming feasible combination of these 
two may be worked out that should 
add dollars to the bank account. Keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil with 
barn-yard manure up in price to two dol- 
lars a load is a matter not to be lightly 
thought of. Then the strawy nature 
of fresh manures which soon become 
a moldy mass cannot help but invite 


‘disease troubles. Through observa- 


tion, feel this to be our own experience, 
and that for best results in Gladiolus 
growing, manure should be composted 
and: thoroughly rotted before using. 
While possible to turn under cover j 
crops such as rye and clovers and with 
the addition of commercial fertilizers 
and keep up the fertility of the soil 
fairly well, no doubt the lack of animal 
— eventually would be sorely 
elt. 

Why the pig? Suppose you divide 
your acreage into four fields and thus 
have a four year rotation—Glads and 
other flowering bulus, corn, rye and 
clover. Properly fence these four 
fields, be they small or large, grow 
crops of corn, rye and clover then turn 
your porkers in to feast and grow fat. 
Willing to bet a dollar to a doughnut | 
that the question of keeping up the 
fertility of the soil would be pretty 
much solved. If this should work out 
satisfactorily just think of the time 
and labor that would be saved and the 
profits to be made out of pigs at the 
present time. Fats were never in such 
demand and the market price of pork 
never so high (Cleveland market 21c. 
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per lb. live weight) and with the Dove 
of Peace fluttering near, this nation 
will be taxed to the utmost to supply 
the world’s markets. 

This is a plea for the thoroughbred 
hog ; the cost of feeding out is no more 
than for the common scrub ; they grow 
heavier on the same amount of feed 
and- mature a. Anyway we 
have a lot of faith in this plan, and 
with the Modern Big Type Poland 
China and with the Modern Gladiolus 
will thoroughly try out the “Posy and 
Pig” combination. 

Joz COLEMAN. 


EFFECT ON BULB OF CUTTING GLADIOLUS 
FLOWER SPIKES. 


Being a constant reader of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 2nd THE 
FLOWER GROWER I notice a number of 
articles on cutting the bloom or spike 
for the best result of the bulb. Different 
opinions have been dwelt upon and as 
I was greatly interested in the subject 
I thought of experimenting a little on 
that line with different varieties. 
found the following results after dig- 

ing the bulbs in the fall, by leaving dif- 

erent number of leaves standing. The 
variety I selected was Jessie and I used 
bulblets, the object being to start from 
the first planting of the bulblets and 


looking for the result in the bulb in 
later years. In the photograph you 
will see three bulbs with their spikes 
cut, the result being as follows: No. 
1 made a 1 in. buib; No. 2 madea 1 in. 
bulb and No. 3 made a1 in. bulb, soil 
and other conditions being the same, 
under the following treatment: No. 1 
was left to grow and did not bloom; 
No. 2 was left to grow until the spike 
was above the leaves, but not > ow 
encugh to show color and then pinched 
out; No. 3 was cut when one flower 
was cpen and four leaves were left 
Standing. Now, us to the size of the 
bulbs we see no difference, all being 
the same size, the only difference being 
in the number of bulblets, while No. 1 
and No. 2 made a number of bulblets, 
No. 3 only made one bulblet. We see 
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in this case by leaving more or less 
leaves standing for best results of the 
bulb it made no difference, only giving 
me more bulblets. Now, as to the 
vitality of the bulbs this must be looked 
into and reported on next year. I am 
saving these three bulbs with others 
and will plant and handle them all 
under the same treatment and show 
the results with photographs to illus- 
trate if ible together with the con- 
dition of the bulbs when dug. 


HERMA “ KIRSCHT. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


The Daylight Saving Law proved a 
wonderful departure to me as well as 
to numbers of my friends, as well as 
others, both those who have gardens 
and those who love sport or to wander 
about in the great out-of-doors. All of 
us who are confined during working 
hours, in stuffy offices or chemical or 
other scientific laboratories, decidedly 
appreciated the extra hour given us to 
get away from these conditions. We 
think that Mr. Farmer, could, without 
great inconvenience readjust his work- 
ing hours so that those—the great ma- 
jority—who must labor all day indoors 
may gain this extra hour of fresh air 
and sunshine. 


CuHas. E. F. GERSDORFP. 


RED EMPEROR AND LA CORDAIRE 
GLADIOLI. 


Mr. Geo. S. Woodruff in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for January, 1919, under head 
of “Some of the Newer Gladio!i,” 
pag about Red Emperor and La Cor- 

aire as being the same variety. We 
can state, however, that these sorts are 
not the same. Red Emperor is oue of 
the finest red Gladioli and is of Dutch 
—. It is a very strong grower 
with gigantic flowers and of intense 
red color. 

K. VELTHUYs, LTD. 


Some of our readers will probably disagree 
with Mr. Velthuys that Red Emperor is of 
Dutch origin. If it is the same as Dominion, 
it is of American origin and creditable to 
Mr. Groff. Evidence indicates that there is 
no doubt about Red Emperor and Dominion 
being the same.— [EpDITor. ] 


SHIPPING CRATE FOR CUT GLADIOLI. 


For cheapness, convenience, strength 
and light weight, " use banana crates. 
Many firms give them away and others 
charge five cents. These crates vary 
in size from 28 to 36 inches in height, 
12 to 15 inches across bottom and 16 to 
18 inches across the top. They are 
constructed with a wooden hoop at 
top, center and bottom, and the staves 
of 4 inch veneer material are 3 to 5 
inches wide. The staves seldom come 
together and when there are several 
inches between them the crates are 
lined with heavy paper as thick as a 
postal card. 

Line them with wrapping or news- 
paper ; roll 12 to 25 spikes in sheet of 
newspaper, according to amount of 
blossom out, stand up in crate till 
packed full, stitch burlap over top. 
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Being larger at top than bottom they 
are right shape and flowers arrive in 
fine condition. Crates will hold from 
150 to 300 spikes, according to size of 
crates and spikes and advance of 
bloom. 

W. THURSTON GIBBS. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING LAW. 


The daylight saving law always was 
unpopular with me and, in fact, there 
never was any goodin it. I haveabso- 
lutely no patience with any one that 
can’t get up in the morning unless the 
hands of the clock point to 6:00 or 6:30 
o’clock. My objection to it is that my 
work in the flowers is done as a side 
line and my regular duties call me to 
work at 6:30 a. m., and with the old 
time I could get up in the morning and 
work an hour or more in the flowers 
before beginning my regular duties of 
the day, but now I have very little 
time in the morning to work in the 
flowers and when I get home in the 
evening after my day’s work I am tired 
out with the day’s business and do not 
feel so much like working in the flow- 
ers as I did in the morning. And then 
beside I always think the flowers are 
more interesting in the morning. I like 
to stroll around among them looking 
for something new and remove any 
weeds and giving them all of the en- 
couragement that I can by cultivation, 


etc. 
L. S. REAM. 


MARKING STAKES. 


I find the best way to mark Gladiolus 
bulbs when planting is to take a stake 
about 1 in. wide and } in. thick and 12 
in. long, write the name with blue in- 
delible pencil and then coat with shei- 
lac over the name. They will stand 
all kinds of weather and last more than 


one season. 
J. T. DOLINc. 


AGE AND GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


We have grown Gladioli in a small 
way for fifteen years and have not 
purchased much new stock, none at all 
for four years. Have planted the di- 
vided corms for years. Never had 
finer bloom than the past two years, so 
we do not think that division affects 


the blooming. 
T. L. MCKEAN. 


STORING DAHLIAS. 


In the May number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER “C. C.” speaks of using leaves 
in which he had Dahlias stored during 
the winter as a mulch for Gladioli. 

I would like to know more about 
this method of storing Dahlias. Nothing 
freezes in our cellar, but it has a cement 
floor and is very dry. We keep our 
roots in sand to prevent them from 
drying up. The use of leaves looks to 
me as though it might require much 
less labor, and I would like to try it. 

Mrs. R. E. GIFFEN. 


Note by the Editor— 
Will be glad to have further information 
on this subject from those who have used 


* leaves for the purpose indicated. 
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and Iris Society. 
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I have had numerous inquiries in re- 
gard to Peonies rotting at the surface 
of the ground. This has been an un- 
usually rainy and cold spring in the 
Northwest and the disease has been 
particularly annoying in a good many 

ardens. This disease is known as 
trytis or a rotting at the base of the 
stalk. Peonies should be carefuily 
watched and if any of the young or 
even nearly mature stalks show wilt- 
ing, the trouble will doubtless be found 
in the stalk being rotted off near the 
base of the ground. The disease 
affects stems, buds and leaves in the 
order given and is always more pre- 
valent during rainy seasons. The rot 
usually does not extend very far below 
the surface of the earth. 

Removal of the affected parts and all 
earth immediately surrounding the dis- 
eased portion of the plant is the best 
remedy for eradication of the trouble. 
A small trowel can be used to good 
advantage in removing the earth which 
should be carefully and mpi we | 
done. After soil has been removed, 
cut off the stem of the diseased shoot 
above the crown or directly below the 
diseased portion. Care should be taken 
that the affected portion of the plant 
does not come in contact with the bal- 
ance of plant or the disease may be 
easily transmitted to the healthy por- 
tion. Destroy the diseased parts and 
replace the soil removed with other soil 
or sand. Fortunately the disease does 
not affect the root of the plant and if 
entirely removed the young shoots 
thrown up the following year will be 
healthy. If disease is not removed 
they will be contaminated. by spores of 
the disease that remain in the soil or 
live in the old diseased stalk from year 
to year. This disease is very similar 
to Sclerotina. A little watchful care 
and attention will soon eradicate the 
disease. 

Just a word about preparing Pcony 
bloom for exhibition. As stated in 
former articles the process of disbud- 
ding all but the central bud should be 
done when the lateral buds are v 
small, thus throwing all the strengt 
in the one remaining bud on each 
stalk. Plants should be well staked to 
prevent being buffeted about by wind 
and rain. About a week before the 
time of intended display of bloom, if 
found that the buds are developing too 
rapidly, the most promising buds 
should be cut and a in a dark, 
cool cellar. This will retard rapid de- 
velopment and the flower will retain 
its original delicate coloring. Expo- 
sure to sun for a few hours will entirely 
eliminate most of the delicate shading 
and will often cause the identity of the 
variety to be questionable. If neces- 
sary to pack to carry a considerable 
distance they should be placed in flat 
paste-board boxes after having been 
enous by stripping off the lower 

eaves of each stalk. Each bud should 
be wrapped in tissue paper, care being - 
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taken to see that there is no moisture 
on the bud which will result in discolor- 
ation of petels. Endeavor before wrap- 
ping the bud to press it carefully so it 
will be as near the original bud form as 
possible. As soon 2's they arrive at the 
exhibit they can be unpacked and im- 
mediately placed in water, cutting off 
a short section of the stem to permit 
the stem absorbing all the water pos- 
sible. If buds are not fully expanded, 
placing them in warm water will hurry 
the process of development. They 
should also be placed where the 
warmth of the sun will assist in this 
operation. It is well to take a few 
blooms of each variety you intend tto 
display in excess of the number to be 
exhibited for the reason that some buds 
“= develop better bloom than others. 
he very splendid articles on the Iris 
that have been appearing from month 
to month in THE FLOWER GROWER will 
be found exceedingly helpful in the 
growing and propagation of the Iris. 
consider THE FLOWER GROWER one of 
the finest magazines of its kind that 
comes to my desk, and am in hopes of 
—_ its circulation doubled in the 
next few weeks. The untiring efforts 
of its editor in bringing it up to its 
present high standard should an in- 
centive to all who have the pleasure 
of reading its pages to feel obligated 
to bring in at least one new subscriber 
which would double the circulation. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 


Propagating Choice Gladioli. 


it is, of course, well known that most, if 
not all, of the florist’s varieties of Glacioli 
may be propagated by means of spawn, as 
the tiny cormlets that are produced on tlhe 
larger corms are called, and, although this 
system answers very well for ordinary pur- 
poses, it has the drawback of several years 
having to elapse before the plants resulting 
from these cormlets reach a flowering size. It 
is also fairly well known that corms possessing 
two or more eyes can be cut while dormant 
into asmany pieces as. there are eyes, with a 
fair hope of success. Here, again, the cullti- 
vator has a difficulty to contend with, some 
of the dormant pieces refusing to start into 
growth when planted, or, if they do, the 
growth made is so weak and unsatisfactory 
that nothing is gained by the operation. This 
cutting of the corms will, of course, only ‘be 
resorted to where it is desired to make the 
very most of a variety for some particular 
purpose, as, however successfully it is per- 
formed, the flowers for the ensuing season 
must be forfeited, because, even should any 
appear, it will be wise to remove the buds as 
soon as they are seen. 

Having a few choice varieties last year that 
I particularly wished to propagate, I varied 
the above plan somewhat, with most satis- 
factory results. Instead of cutting the corms 
while they were dormant, they were planted 
whole in a deep box, soil containing a good 
proportion of leaf-mould and Cocoanut fibre 
refuse being used. The box was placed in 
awarm greenhouse (45° to 50°) near the 
glass until the plants had reached the stage 
where the sprouts were six to eight inches 
tall. Some of them had two strong shoots, 
and these I decided to cut, the operation be- 
ing performed with a clean, sharp knife 
from top to base, taking care to secure one 
shoot and a number of roots to each portion. 
The cut surfaces were then dusted with 
powdered charcoal in the orthodox manner, 
and the sections potted separately into 3-in. 
pots, using soil containing one-third leaf- 
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mould and a good sprinkling of sand for the 
purpose. The plants were kept rather close 
in the greenhouse for a fortnight, receiving 
a light syringing overhead daily, and at the 
end of that time they were placed in a cold 
frame, the pots being plunged in ashes and 
the plants gradually inured to the open air. 
After a fortnight or so in the cold frame 
they were planted in open quarters, and at 
the end of the season each cut portion had 
produced a flowering size. corm and a num- 
ber of cormlets. 

The corms that only produced one shoot 
were allowed to remain in the box until 
thoroughly hardened, this being accom- 
plished gradually to prevent any check to 
the plants, and then transferred to the open, 
disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
Even where propagation is not desired it is 
a good plan to start choice varieties inte 
growth under glass, blindness being thus 
usually obviated. The plants take to the 
treatment very kindly and grow away and 
flower without any check whatever. It is, 
of course, absolutely necessary to avoid cod- 
dling them at any period of their growth. 

This procedure may be regarded by some 
as very elaborate, but one only devises it for 
special purposes, the results, as compared 
with those obtained from cutting the corms 
when dormant, fully justifying the extra 
=— taken.—H. E. in The Garden (Eng- 
ish.) 


How to Keep Sweet Peas in Flower. 


Many people grow their plants well until 
August is well advanced, when they begin 
to get into an unsatisfactory condition, and 
their blossoming period comes to an untimely 
end. All this may be avoided if a little at- 
tention is given to the plants. Immediately 
deterioration is noticeable in the quality of 
the flowers, all blooms and seedlings should 
be removed, thus concentrating all the 
energy of the roots on the development of 
the growth of the plants. The soil should 


be forked over round about the clumps or 


down the side of the rows, and the plants 
given a copious application of water, to be 
followed immediately by manure water. This 
will stimulate the growth, and if nitrate of 
soda at the rate of half an ounce to a gallon 
of water be applied subsequently, growth 
will be of a very satisfactory character, and 
a new lease of life be given to the plants. 


“Should the weather continue hot, it is a good 


plan to syringe overhead with clear water in 
the late afternoon or evening, this also con- 
tributing to their well being. In very open 
and exposed situations, it is a good plan also 
to mulch both sides of the rows, or round 
about the clumps of the Sweet Peas. In 
some cases, where the plants appear to be 
so bad as to be beyond recovery, the grower 
should not despair. By adopting drastic 
measures, it is possible to make even the 
most unpromising plants render a good ac: 
count of themselves for some little time to 


come. It is a good plan in such circum 


stances to cut back the plants to two-thirds 


of their height, applying water and mulching, 
as advised earlier. It is astonishing what @ 
wonderful yield of new growths will respond 
to this treatment of the plants, and we know 
of Sweet Peas that have blossomed well into 
the autumn where these measures have been 
adopted. Those who desire to maintain the 
display in their gardens for some time to 
come may adopt either of the methods above 
suggested with every confidence.—Gardening 
Illustrated. 


A subscriber wants to know how to 
treat Pansies with liquid solution or 
otherwise so as to preserve their na® 
ural coloring when pressing them for 
preservation. Any suggestions will be 
appreciated. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which zre of general interest will 
have careful attention. The fuli name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]—EpDiTor. 





Tulip Troubles. 
To THE Eprror :— 


My Tulips came up in a fine healthy con- 
dition when suddenly I noticed that the 
leaves and stems were beginning to look 
dead and shriveled up. The trouble began 
with the May flowering and is affecting the 
Breeder and Darwins. The bulbs seem shriv- 
eled but the main trouble is the foliage. 
Have examined them under the magnifying 
glass and can see some tiny white worms on 
the stocks and there are white specks on the 
leaves. Have had wonderful success with 
tulips until this time so am at quite a loss to 
know what to do. V. E. 


Answer :—If your correspondent hap- 
pens to live in the region affected by 
the freezes of last April. I am inclined 
to think he will find that the injury 
complained of is due to the cold. I 
have had a very large number entirely 
killed, and many more variously in- 
— in the manner described, but 

do not think it is due to either in- 
sects or fungi. It will require fur- 
ther experiment to be sure. I may 
say in this connection that it seems 
possible to be too kind to Tulips. 
‘Treat em rough” seems to be a good 
motto to foliow. All the injury to 
my stock occurred in the specimens I 
mulched most carefully. The bulbs 
that were not covered at all came 
through without a single injury. 


. WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


Controlling Chickweed. 


In a recent issue W. F. M 
fetes conte ph in his garden. As I 
i vom greatly troubled with eed, poe 
tried for years to get rid of it, will you ask himrif_he 
would give the remedy ? J. N. 
Answer :—I did not mean that I have 
abolished the chickweed, for I have it as 
plentiful as ever in winter. I do not think 
that anyone can clean a garden from it 
entirely, for it blooms and seeds all winter. 
A farmer from up near the Delaware Water 
Gap came to my office a few days ago, 
and, noticing a thick mat of chickweed 
covering some of iast year’s flower beds, re- 
marked that that weed was his chief an- 
noyance. I told him that I had long ago 
ceased to worry abont chickweed, for I find 
it an admirable winter mulch, protecting 
many things, and giving me some green 
growth to dig in in the spring. On the 14th of 
February I buried a thick growth of chickweed 
and sowed the first English peas. Now that 
is the last of that chickweed till another 
winter, for the cultivation of the garden is 
too rapid and clean to allow it to grow. 
Then as hot weather comes on it is very 
easy to kill any chickweed that shows. 
When the chickweed appears on the lawn it is 
avery different matter. It getsin the grass 





generally from people using stable manure 
on the lawn. Better top-dress the lawn with 
raw bonemeal. But when the weed is there, 
make a saturated solution of iron sulphate, 
commonly called co Sprinkle the 
weed with this liberally with a watering 
can. It will destroy chickweed and will not 
hurt the grass. That is the way I fight it 
on the lawn. In the garden J let it grow all 
winter, till I want its room in spring, and 
during the summer I fear no weeds in the 
garden, for I do not allow any to grow.— 
W. F. MAssey in Rural New Yorker. 


Forcing Gladioli— 
Information Wanted. 


Will someone who has had the experience, 
kindly tell us the best varieties of Gladioli 
for forcing and should they be planted in 
boxes or in solid benches and what tempera- 
ture is required, and how many days from 
time of planting to blooming when put un- 
der forcing conditions? A correspondent 
wants this information and doubtless many 
of our readers would be interested along 
this line.(—EDITorR.) 


Replanting Gladioli. 


For how many years in 
Gladiolus corms be 
lifted and dried 
Hassocks. 


succession may the same 
successfully planted? They are 
every autumn.—GRACE GARDNER, 


Answer:—Provided you take the precau- 
tion to plant in a fresh position or soil each 
year, you may grow the corms for an al- 
most indefinite period with impunity. Much 
hinges, naturally, on the way they are grown, 
and in this connection a deeply cultivated, 
well-enriched soil with perfect drainage is a 
matter of import. Winter trenching and 
manuring, a cool, well-aired store for the 
bulbs when dry, and early April planting 
when the soil is fairly dry are cultural items 
not to be lost sight of. As a fresh corm is 
produced annuaily above the old one, the 
cultivator is dealing virtually with a new 
plant each year, though it may not be en- 
dowed with the vigor of a seedling flowering 
for the first time. You might raise seedlings 
for yourself and note their increased vigor 
as against the others.— Gardening Illustrated. 


Bound Volumes as 
a Reference Library. 


The four bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER (1914 to 
1917 inclusive) contains more useful 
information regarding the Gladiolus, 
its culture, history and improvement 
than can be had from any other source. 
These four bound volumes also contain 
much useful information about other 
summer-flowering plants, but the Gladi- 
olus is especially well covered. These 
volumes contain the W. W. Wilmore, 
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Jr., articles entitled, “The Gladiolus 
Manual.” All information’ is quickly 
available by means of an index in each 
volume, and those who are interested 
in studying the subject cannot afford 
to be without these bound volumes. 
There has tren no advance in the 
price. We are still furnishing the four 
volumes postage prepaid for $5.00. 
Furnished separately at the same rate, 
$1.25 each. Those who are interested 
in studying the practical and scientific 
features in connection with growing 
— should surely have a complete 
e. 





eennennen. 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 


Sovenennenenacenens 





Every once in a while we hear some- 
one speak of “the miracle.of nature.” 
There can be no such thing as a mir- 
acle of nature. Every act of nature is 
guided by an inexorable law. Some of 
these laws may not as yet be known or 
understood, but they are as existent as 
the earth itself. 





Speaking of miracles, the first case 
on record where the sun was made to 
stand still, was when Joshua, according 
to the Scriptures, caused that orb to 
remain overhead for a fullday. But 
the sun has been made to stand stil! 
for an hour at a time on two later oc- 
casions, when by order of Congress 
and the President, the clocks of the 
nation were turned forward 60 minutes. 





If the daylight saving plan becomes 
a permanent fixture, the Marvel of 
Peru will have to change its popular 
name to the “‘ Five O'Clock.” 





Behold the gorgeous Oriental Poppy. 
Even Mrs. Solomon, in all her glory, 
was not arrayed like one of them. 





Someone has well said: “You will 
have a better garden if you use the 
hose less and the hoes more.” 





**Will there be any flowers in Heaven?” 
asks a well-meaning woman of senti- 
mental temperament. 

Dear sister, don’t worry about the 
flowers in Heaven. Brighten up that 
neglected corner of your terrestrial 
home grounds with a few corporeal 
Irises and Peonies, and trust the de- 
tails of the extramundane gardening to 
those who are on the job. 





Some time since, in searching for a 
suitable inscription to accompany the 
gift of a book on floriculture to a flower- 
loving friend, this quotation appealed 
so strongly that it was selected for the 
purpose : 

“ Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and di- 
vines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of God’s 
ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines !” 
— Horace Smith. 


_ THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER, 
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The Art of Potting. 


Though it may seem a simple matter 
enough on the surface, there is a good deal 
of art in potting plants properly. The pots 
should be well drained, using for this pur- 
pose pieces of broken pots or crockery, and 
placing one large piece over the hole in the 
bottom of your pot. A little sphagnum or 
rough material of some kind should next be 
placed over the crocks to keep the soii from 
being washed down and blocking the drain- 
age. Then put an inch or so of soil before 
placing the plant in position, and fill in with 
the compost, pressing this down firmly with 
the fingers until the pot is nearly but not 
full. 

If the pot is over-filled, insufficient room 
is left for watering, while, if not filled full 
enough, not only does the pot not contain 
enough soil, but the plant is liable to be- 
come “drowned” when wateris given. There 
ought always to be enough space left be- 
tween the top of the poi and the surface of 
the soil, to allow the giving sufficient water 
to saturate the whole of the soil and moisten 
all the roots. 

Some people seem to throw the plants into 
the pots almost anyway and still they grow 
and do well. This plan may answer well 
enough in a country garden, where plants 
seem to thrive under any condition, but too 
much care cannot be taken in the suburban 
or town garden. Most plants, especially 
those of the “ hard-wooded” or shrubby type, 
require to be potted very firmly—that is, to 
have the soil made aimost hard in the pots, 
but in the case of soft-wooded plants, gen- 
erally, pot rather loosely for rapid growth, 
and more firmly for early bloom. In all 
potting operations, see that the roots of the 
plants are spread out in the soil, that is to 
say, they should not have the soil thrown on 
them, but among them. The soil should al- 
ways be slightly lower at the rim of the pot 
than at the neck of the plant.—Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


Let Children Have Flowers. 


If the round of one’s activities confines his 
attention to the sordid things of life; if he 
never takes the time to see and appreciate 
the numberless appeals that nature con- 
stantly makes to the finer instincts of his 
being, he will eventually lose the power of 
response and becorne blind to the beauties, 
deaf to the harmonies of his surroundings. 

I can imagine no greater misfortune be- 
falling a man than the realization in the 
later years of his life that he has 
through a world where others. have seen 
beauty in myriad forms, harmonies of song 
in every bush and from every tree, to which 
he has been blind and deaf. 

We can do our children no greater wrong 
than to deprive them in their earlier years 
of the means of cultivating the highest sus- 
ceptibilities of their nature. On every farm, 
within the narrow limits of every city lot 
where children grow, in every school yard 
there should be as great a wealth as possible 
of blooming plants and shrubs, and the child- 
ren’s attention should be directed to the 
wonderful adaptation of insect to flower, of 
seed distributing attachments, the pappus of 
the dandelion, the down of the thistle, the 
wing of the maple, the parachute of the 
linden. 

Once opened to the beautiful activities of 
nature, the eye of the child will never cease 
to find new wonders; his mind grows into 
the habit of seeking relations of cause and 
effect ; his soul becomes filled with admira- 
tion for the skill with which part has be- 
come adjusted to part, and he ultimately 
finds himself possessed of a source of pleas- 
ure which outlasts all the misfortunes of 
life. C. F. Davis, 
—- Agricultura! College, Fort Collins, 

o. 
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The Best Hardy Shrubs. 


AUTHORITY GIVES LIST. 


“What are the best shrubs introduced in 
recent years?” 

This question was asked of Prof. Charles S. 
Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., the other day. It would 
be hard to find @ man better qualified to 
answer such a question, for great numbers 
of new plants of all kinds are constantly be- 
ing tried out in the grounds of the arboretum 
to determine the ones most suitable for 
growing in the gardens of the United States. 

In discussing this subject, Professor Sar- 
gent chose to select those shrubs which are 
hardy and will thrive over a large part of 
the New England and middle western states. 
This classification would automatically rule 
out rhododendrons and azaleas, for these 
plants will not grow in a soil containing a 
large percentage of lime. 

At the head of the list, Prof. Sargent placed 
four of the cotoneasters of Western China, 
C. hupehensis, C. calocarpa, C. soongarica 
and C. nitens. These shrubs were all 
brought from China by Ernest H. Wilson, 
the famous plant hunter of the arboretum. 
They are admirably adapted to northern 
climatic conditions and may be used either 
for borders or for specimen plants. After 
flowering, they are especially attractive by 
reason of the wealth of showy berries they 


NAMES CHINESE ROSES. 


Of newer shrubs, Professor Sargent named 
two Chinese Roses, Rosa Hugonis and R. 
Jackii. The former is regarded by rosarians 
as a splendid acquisition to the list of hardy 
Roses. It flowers early in the season and 
its blooms are large, single and of a pale 
yellow, set so close together on the stems 
that they touch. R. Jackii is a Korean Rose 
which was introduced by Mr. Jack, of the 
arboretum staff, for whom it was named. It 
is of a late flowering habit, and its pure 
white blooms are nearly twice the size of 
those of R. multiflora. 

Two Lilacs are included in the list, both 
from China. One of these, Syringa reflexa, 
is thus named on account of the pendent 
habit of the sprays of bloom, so vividly in 
contrast to the upright position of other 
Lilac blooms. The other Lilac is a native of 
northern China and bears the name of S. 
Sweginzowii. 


Diervilla florida venusta is the name of a 


species of the weigela, as this plant is often 
called, selected to grace this list, as the 
handsomest of its class. 


RARE SHRUB OF EARLY HABIT. 


A rare shrub which is of early habit is the 
Prinsepia sinensis. Its leaves unfold earlier 
than any other in the arboretum, after which 
it is covered with almost innumerable yellow 
flowers. 

Corylopsis gotoana is the name of a Jap- 
anese shrub which is given a place in the 
list. This bears drooping clusters of yellow 
flowers before the leaves appear. 

ésculus georgiana and Spirza Veitchii 
complete the list. The former is a dwarf 
buckeye, with large red and yellow flowers 
borne in compact clusters. The special 
value of the latter lies in the fact that it is 
one of the latest blooming white-flowered 
spirzeas.— Florists’ Review. 








John H. McKibbin 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


BOTH RUFFLED AND PLAIN 
PETALED VARIETIES. 


1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15 cents each. 





EArt HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We are 
booking orders for 1920 seer. What kind do 
you want and how many? ith, No. 65 Olm- 


sted street, East Hartford, Conn. 





LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





RIS, violet, 15c.: white, 10c.; pure gold with blood 
red falls, 23c.; yellow with brown, . Purples, 
salmons, rose and pure Jap blues, 5c. t 
Jessie Lundburg, ‘Ketheburs, Til. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John Hi. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 




















SEEDLING IRIS 


Entire Stocks for Sale 


1 to 100 of a Variety, 25c. te $25.00 per plant. 
We have received Two Silver Medals and over Fifteen 
other Awards from the Mass. Horticultural Society 
for — of our production. Send for special list 
an to visit the Garden in Iris Time. 
THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
GRACE STURTEVANT, PROP. 
Wellesley Farms . ks 2 Mass. 








J.F. MUNSELL 


Ashtabula, - - - Ohio 
Grower of 


PEONIES and GLADIOLI 


Successor to Munsell and Harvey 














Harken all ye 
Flower Lovers 


Especially all of you who have grown 
Dahlias or tried to grow them. 


Tried to grow them is more correct especially 
if you live in that great middle western section 
where the mercury climbs to 103 in the shade, 
just when the Dahlia is making its nice suc- 
culent green growth, and then later when 
after weeks of petting, the flowers are open- 
ing atoay. along comes J. Frost and makes 
them look as if they had been gassed. 


Iam going to find out something. 


I want to know what are the best growers, 
most drought resistant, freest blooming cactus 
dahlias for this great section of the 
and to that I have purchased over one 
hundred varieties in all colors from the most 
prominent growers in all parts of the country. 
I purchased only varieties that bore the 
grower’s highest endorsements as to the above 
qualities, attractive color being also specified 
as a prime requisite in each case. 
My next Fall’s catalog will list six to ten of 
the best varieties that have proved them- 
selves by this surnmer’s trials and if you 
would avail vourseli' of the dahlia me Og 
that will ~ thus gained cal see lar 
iy y part YOU SHOULD SE D 
YOUR NAME DAY for insertion on my 
mailing list. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michigan 
ALL THE BEST IN 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Darwin Tulips, Iris, Peonies, Phlox 
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Gladiolus Flowers 


It is raining in Southern Illinois and I will have 
many thousand flower spikes for sale at 
Market Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


ii lll ll ll i ll al nn tee! 





CLARK W. BROWN 


Successor to 


Cc. W. BROWN & SON | 
Gladioli Exclusively | 
ASHLAND - - - - MASS./ 














PPP FOF FF OOO TOO 


GROWERS OF 1 


Choice Gladioli 


J.C. & B. U. Grossman, 
i R. 2—Wolcottville, Ind. 
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Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














For Sale 


One and three-fourths acres 
Peonies. 7000 Roots. Most of 
them set three and four years. 
Best varieties. Can be left 
where are now growing if 
desired. 


J. F. MUNSELL, 
ASHTABULA - - OHIO 














We Grow the Leading Varieties, “Susi. 


Also originators of a classy bunch of soot, « some 
of which will soon be ready for distribution. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


PEMBROKE, N.Y. 











Fred W. Baumgras 


Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 





E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 














[ M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 

















GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR AGRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 














THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION SAID OF A 


Garden Number 
of the 
Touchetone Magazine 
“Remaites this i issue has never been 


—Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement— 

place it in an envelope with your name 

address—mail it today and we will send you 
a copy of our 


GARDEN NUMBER for 1919 
a sumptuously beautiful magazine of 100 
pages—and the next four issues (value $1.75) 
May June July August 


THE TOUCHSTONE contains in every issue, 
the most beautiful of garden articles. Send 
your dollar today— address 
The Touchstone Magazine 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 

1 West 47th Street 
New York City 














Send for My Catalog 


Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 








401 South is, Mich. 
| Clay St, Sturgis, Mich. | 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKR, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L. 


























HOMER F. CHASE 
Wilton, Hew Hampshire 
Grower of 


“MRS. WATT” 


and Other Choice Gladioli 

















WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits | 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- | 
der cultivation. ont Se etneen fer rae 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.26 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 











Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Hl. | 








BARGAINS—Fie Your Orders Early 


Peonies—12, all different, good assortment of colors, 
my selection, not labeled, $2.50, postpaid. 
our selection, one or more of these varieties, 

— they ‘ast, Florentina, Flavescens, Kochii, Ma- 

dame Chereau, Gazelle, Blue Siberian, per bushel, 
$3.20, express not paid. 
Tulips—i00 Mixed Darwins, or 100 Mixed May- 
Flowering, or 50 of each, $2.40, postpaid. 
Oronoge Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 








Aristrocrat Strain of Giant Pansies 


The Largest and Finest Pansies in the world. 
TRY A PACKAGE. 
1-16 oz. 75c. Write for prices in large quantity. 
JOHN B. HUMPHREY 
: R.D. No.3 LOGAN, O. 
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Flower Seeds 


S$ - 
Geo. P. Buck & Son 











Collingswood New Jersey 











A. B. de Groat, 5s" Bath, N.Y. 


de Groat & at & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
A few choice kinds left. 
We specialize in the choice Amanionn _ French 


varieties. 
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We take this opportunity to | 






express our appreciation 


to all who have favored us with business during the past 
season. We have now completed our plantings for the 
largest and most extensive stock in this country, including 
all the well known and popular varieties as well as the 
latest introductions of Holland novelties. We have over 
two hundred and fifty acres under cultivation and in order 
to keep you fully posted on the varieties we are growing, 
we would suggest that you forward your address at an 
early date, so that we may put your name on our mailing 


list. 


Michigan Bulb Farm 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 














BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, IlI and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 




















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to ate ett pa Pg ee known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics ics appearing 
in American and d European horticultural journals are published regularly 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription,51.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 






















COLD STORAGE 


Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods i d in and cap 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


ee — ~~ ae and 
132 Court St. itects Caicium, N.Y. 



























The bulb season is past, 


and we are now ready to talk business for next season; any- 
thing you have to offer along the line of care and growing of 
Gladioli will be appreciated. 


J. W. SEILER CO. 
Growers of LONE ELM GLADIOLI and GARDEN SEEDS 
Ravenna, R. F. D. No.1 Ohio 














Brunswick, Ga., May 16, 1919 


Deaz Mr. Cooper : 


We note that you will be compelled to 
advance your subscription rate to the ‘‘Flower 
Grower”’ uniess you can get a larger subscrip- 
tion list. We realize that the more subscribezs 
vou have the better the results from an advez- 
tising standpoint, and if every bulb and plant 
grower and dealer in this country will send 
you five to ten subscriptions and an adver- 
tisement they will not only benefit themselves, 
but the ‘‘Flower Grower’’ and those to whom 
the paper is sent. 

We herewith enclose list of ten names 
‘and check to cover. May others do likewise 
until your subscription list reaches the million 
mark, 

We have been very busy tagging our 
new seedling Gladioli and shipping thousands 
of Gladiolus cut flowers. 


Yours truly, 


TAIT BROS. CO. 











Jul 
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— FARR’S 
Dutch Bulbs 


N ACCORDANCE with 
my custom I have con- 
tracted with Holland 

growers for sufficient Hya- 
cinth, Tulip and Narcissi 
bulbs to supply the demand 
of my patrons. Bulbs are 
unusually hard to get this 
year, I consider myself 
singularly fortunate in ob- 
taining a ey 
should normally sutti- 
lenish thestocks 


cient tor 
of my regular customers. 


~ EARLY RESERVATIONS are ADVISABLE 


Do not forget that bulbs are very scarce and 
while I feel confident that there will be 
enough to supply those who rely upon me, 
itis best for you to order before July Ist. 
The reason for that is plain; unless your order arrives 
early, the varieties you desire may be exhausted just be- 
cause someone else has tastes similar to yours. 


My Bulb Catalog for 1919 


is ready for mailing and will be sent to my regular cus- 
tomers. If you do not receive one will you kindly notify 
me, so that the error may be corrected? 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties (Sixth edition, 
issue of 1918) 112 pages of text, 30 full page illustrations, 
(13 in color.) Most successful gardeners have copies, but 
if you have lost yours, it will be replaced if you request it. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 


Wyomissing, Penna.’ 
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Kanderd’s Gladiolt 











Alave had a wonderful sale this season, 
and we are “ sold out” long ago on 
most varieties. About 3000 orders 
have been filled for over $25,000.00 
worth of bulbs and many checks on 
late orders have been returned. You 
are still weleome to a copy of our 7979 
catalog if this will be of help to you 
for its cultural information, but please 
send us no more orders this season. 
Our 7920 catalog will be worth your 
having for the grand new things it will 
iatroduce, and the helpful information 
it will contain. 

With grateful appreciation of past fas 
vors and wishing all my friends a most 


beautiful garden this coming season, 


A. ©. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


(Originator of the Ruttled Gladioli.) 
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Delphinium 
Vanderbilt’s Hybrids 


The largest and most perfect perennial larkspur 
of the day, should be given a trial 
everywhere. Packet, 50c. 
1st prize, California State Floral Society 
1st prize, P. P. I. Exposition Cut Flower Show 


Michell Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916 
1st Medal, P. P. I. Exposition Garden Exhibit. 


Petunia Seed 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in ex- 
istence. They are rivals to the orchid. Highest 
awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should 
be grown everywhere. Separate colors—red, 
pink, white, blue, fiesh pink frilled, or all colors 
mixed. 50c a packet. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Kentheld - - - - (California 


. 














“Lilywhite” 


The main stock of this new pure 
white Gladiolus, planted May 1, now 
presents the finest appearance of any 
variety I have encountered in over 
eleven years specializing in Gladioli. 
No bulblets could germinate better, 
the plants are now as large as ordi- 
nary %-inch stock. 


One of our leading New England growers, inspecting 
them today, said: “Guess they all germinated.” 


Not a sickly one in the entire stock, large and small, 
green to the tips, they promise a wonderful crop of the 
finest bulbs. 


Growers of experience say that “Lilywhite” will eventu- 
ally take its place as the standard white Gladiolus. It has 
no rival. 


Those in the trade should send address for 
special “Lilywhite” price list issued next fall. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 




























































FRYER’S IRIS 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer—S. White shaded heliotrope; F. Purple- 

crimson, bordered a lighter shade; white veins from center to 

base. Orange beard. Height 32 inches. $1.50 each. 

of Albert Lea, Minn., wrote as follows: “If Mr. 
nothing more in all his experiments with the 

Iris in the past — years than the production of this one variety, it 
would have been well worth his time. 

W. J. Fryer—S. Large bright yellow; F. Maroon with yellow 


border, reticulated yellow at the base; center overshadowed 
violet. 30 inches. 

Kathryn Fryer—S. Large bright yellow; F. Velvety ma- 
roon-red, veined white in the center, reticulated yellow at 
the base. Orange beard. Fragrant. 30 inches. 


Large stock of my seedlings and the best of the 
standard varieties. 


WILLIS E. FRYER = Mantorville, Minn. 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
































Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Which list do you want ? 


G. D. BLACK 








| Shapes 





Minnesota | 




















Cedar Hill Nursery 
Brookville, L. 1, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


Albert Ladohny, 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 
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Floral Notes 


AY IS USUALLY A DRY MONTH in South Alabama but this 
M year it has made a record of the greatest number of rainy 
days of any month in fifty years. And it has been proven 

that the more rain means more grass rather than more rest. 

Who has ever been bothered with rabbits eating Gladiolus 
plants? 

They have ruined hundreds of choice ones for us. Eating 
many within three inches of the ground, and what seems strange, 
they will eat one variety up to the stake, jump the next and then 
clean up another variety. Are some varieties sweeter eating than 
others? It would seem so. We had always thought them so acrid 
that nothing could eat them. 

They have also badly eaten a lot of Hardy Asters and are now 
eating some Sunflowers which were four to six inches tall, cutting 
them to the ground, and this when there is an abundance of green 
feed of all kinds. 

‘We believe we will have to grow only such crops as they will 
not eat, and are thankful that they do not eat Daisies which we 
grow extensively. Next month we will tell you about a new Daisy 
we have produced and named “Over the Top.” Space will not per- 
mit our doing anything but mention it this month. L. H. READ. 





Co-operation in Floriculture 


Why not get together and pool our products, efforts and ad- 
vertising outlay. A large ad is sure to attract purchasers’ atten- 
tion and be read whers a small one will be overlooked by the 
average reader. 

In the May issue of Tot FLOWER GROWER there were 73 ads 
with 73 pages of space, of these 17 used 6} pages and the other 56 
but 14 pages. Suppose that 40 out of this number had formed a 
co-operative organization and had used half a page of space or even 
a whole page with good written copy, don’t you believe that if you 
were one of the 40 members you would have received better re- 
turns than from « few lines? Think about this and write me what 
you think of it. I believe a plan can be evolved whereby every one 
who grows more: bulbs or flowering plants than they need for their 
future use can sell them co-operatively to their and the purchasers 
mutual advantage. We have specialties that we want the help of 
others to place: iin every garden in the land and scores of other 
readers of this paper have also, but the cost of scores of smali ads 
is too much to make it profitable to the small grower to advertise, 
but if we join in united advertising we can profit thereby. 


L. H. READ. 





It is supposed 
that every reader of the Flower Grower 
grows flowers of some kind. 
Therefore is interested in Seeds, Plants 
or Bulbs of some one or more varieties. 
This being the case every one of you will 
be interested in a proposition we want to 
ut before each individual reader of the 
ower Grower. 
DO YOU BUY SEEDS? 
DO YOU BUY BULBS? 
DO YOU BUY PLANTS? 
WOULD YOU like to learn how to buy same to the 
best advantage? 
DO YOU GROW BULBS FOR SALE? 
DO YOU GROW SEEDS FOR SALE? 
DO YOU GROW PLANTS FOR SALE? 


WOULD YOU iike to learn how to sell same at the 
least cost in advertising and labor? 


We want to hear from every reader who feels interested in 
above and will make you a proposition that will be profitable 
to you in dollars and cents. We know you will be interested 
in the proposition we will send you and we hope to hear 
from every reader of this Magazine. 


L. H. READ & CO. 
Deer Park Alabama 
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Primulinus Hybrids 
Dominion 


Prince of Wales 


and the choicest Seedlings 
and Novelties will be 
in bloom this 
season at 


Brookland Gardens 


Lexington Street, 
Woburn - - - Mass. 


COME AND SEE THEM 
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Our Gladiolus 
Plantings 


consist of the best com- 
mercial varieties, and 
also, our own Austin 
Originations which 
have proves Prize 
winners wherever 
shown. 


How about Peonies? 


We have the most critical 
selections in both the old 
standards and new va- 
rieties including the 
Brand Originations. 


Write for prices and 
order early 


preps before the embargo raises 
EVELYN KIRTLAND the price. 


Note illustration measuring length uf ‘ ~ > 
epike with yardsdick. “| Choice Iris in best com- 


- mercial varieties. 








Big Four: te 
Herada, Gretchen Zane. | AH Austin Co., 











and others. . 
Row AUSTIN ORIGINATIONS Wayland, Ohio 






























UNITED BULB CO. INC. 


Maple Park Farm 
Mount Clemens, - - Mich. 
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our catalogue. 


may be sure you will get the best. 





HANKS TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS for their favors and 
Wuaee during the past season. We planted 7 million Gladiolus bulbs 
in May, containing the choicest American and European newer and 
commercial varieties. Let us have your address please and be sure to get 


Anything in the line of ‘Tulips, Daffs or Hyacinths wanted for fall 
planting? Tell us what you want, let us have your suggestions, and you 
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Three Grand 
Daffodils 


American Grown and Extra Strong. 


King Alfred This famous Narcissus is easily the 


best in the trade. Trumpet of 
the finest shape. deep golden yellow color and stems tall asa 
yard stick, and fiowers nearly twice as big as Golden Spur. 
Strong grower. No Daffodil lover can do without it. 


Eacu 50c.; PER Doz., $5.00; PER 100, $40.00. 


i Qu Fine trumpet shaped, beauti- 
White een ful suiphur white at opening, 
turning to pure white. When introduced was quite a 
sensation to the Narcissus growers, and the English call 
it the Queen of the Whites. 


EACH, 20c.; PER Doz., $2.00; PER 100, $15.00. 
oe 1 Blossoms twice as big as 
P ticus Glory the Poeticus Ornatus, broad, 


heavy pure white petals and beautiful orange red centre, 
rapid multiplier. 


Eacil, 15c.; PER Doz., $1.50; PER 100, $12.00- 


Order early. Afier August no more on hand. 


Must have Daffodils planted early 
for good success. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. 


R, F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 











CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVEN NA, OHIO \ 


Just before the quarantine 
went into effect we 
IMPORTED 
from the firm of 
V. Lemoine & Son, of Nancy, 
Choice Varieties 


20 GLADIOLI 20 


Are now booking orders for these 20 grand 
sorts for November delivery. Sets of one 
bulb each of the entire list of twenty for $4, ~ 
postpaid. All named and properly labeled. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 


Joe Coleman 


Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 
P. S.—There’s a pot of gold at the end of the Rainbow. 
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Iam Growing 
GLADIOLI 


of the best varieties and mixtures. My 
bulbs are all planted for this season and 
doing well but I shall be pleased to talk 
with you about “Glads” for next fall or 
‘spring, either wholesale or retail. 


Geo. S. V/oodruff 


Independence - . lowa 











Originated by O. 
THE BRAND PEONIES Qriginated by ©. 
America’s Greatest Hybridizers of the Peony. Send for Catalog. 

If you are looking for something new in Peonies, varieties that your 
~ neighbor doesn’t have, something as good as the very best and yet dis- 
tinct and hey coeny es to my gardens during the blooming season in June 
ind choose from the world’s best just what you want. I shall have 110 en- 
tirely new 1919 a in bloom this year that no other grower has. Among 
these be my wonder Peony—Victory Chateau Thierry. 


A.M. BRAND. - Faribault, Minn. 




















FRENC We will send you seven strong di- 
visions, assorted and labeled, for 
IRI $1.25 post paid. Also our list of twelve of the 
most popular Peonies and Irises at reasonable 
prices. We want to make your acquaintance. 
Oo NURSERIES, 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


az 


Growers of Gladioli 


Myrtle, 

Mrs. F. Pendleton, 
Schwaben, 

Ida Van, 

Peace, 

Chicago White, 


in quantity. 
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